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Picture this 



At the 1989 WorW Science WcHon Cmventioii, tiiere was a panel 
entitled "T/ieH'afc/!Jiien:-best other form of '87'. For those not famil- 
iar with the leading edge of science fiction and fantasy. Watchmen 
was a landmark "graphic novel"; a combination of the best of comic 
book art and novelJa-style writing. The graphic novel has been consid- 
ered a "new form"; the literary content exceeds the depth of a comic 
book, but it's not strictly a literary work because the illustrations are 
integral to the form. 

There had bem several graphic novels before Wat(Ainen and it 
wasn't the first to c^use <»Htit>y(it3^ ^9;:^mM §f&phi(:i novd, l^e 
Da/fc Kn/g^, had previously bsm mmh^ed for one of science Hc- 
tlon's coveted Huyo awards In a ntm-fittfon category because it didn't 
fit any of the existing literary criteria!). As presented Watchmen was 
such a departure from our current definitions of "literalure"; the text 
alone would qualify as a novel in size and scope, but the graphic con- 
tent Is crucial to the presentation of the text. Demonstrated brilliance 
in the e.tecution of an idea makes the idea itself valuable; Watchmen 
is interesting both as a work of science fiction and as an example of a 
new form of communication. 

In fbe cQn^uter arena, the bazsMrognd b 'multimedia". Multime^ 
dia cromfiiines Varbtis visual and sohtc elements to communicate an 
idea. Instead of just a bool< or a videotape or a compact disc or a 
computer program, some or all of those elements are combined to 
create a work that is something more than the sum of its parts. 
{Watchmen might, using this terminology, be called a "multimedia 
novel".) 

Like most new technologies, there has been a lot of hype 
sunfounding multimedia; we've heard suggestions that it is the salva- 
tion for our educational woes and that it is the ultimate end-user ^ch- 
ndogy. Like any iet^olos^, successlid appfkate of rtRiffi!mi@ffia 
techniques will tell mm abtwtHs tcui laiii^ ihaii thf^^tes eitftpha^ 
that is placed upon ft; Tliere may also ije'a lot of^ fnconsequcntial 
uses. 

So far, the elements for computer-based hypermedia have been a 
controlling program to mix the various computer-generated graphics, 
sound, and text elements, and peripherals to augment the computer's 
features, such as video monitor systems (for display elements), CD- 
ROM (as a source of computer data, sound, and, images), sound sys- 
tems (from simple speakers to stereo systems to synthesizers), and so 
on. Specialized computer applications like Apple's HyperCard have 
appeisb^ to make the Job of cieatlng a hypermedia ^//mpitWS ^W 
for the 'average' us^ who is hot ^miliar with a progiiamndng lan- 
guage in Hie classic sense. 

Videotape players can also be controlled by a computer using an 
interface called the VidCUp (AFDA sells a 'VidClip Videotape Control 
Toolkit for the Apple ligs Developer", part number T0360LL/A, for 
$79). But shuttling along a videotape to find the sequence you want is 
slow; this Is one reason computers don't generally use tape for data 
storage. Instead, they use the now-familiar disk drive. 

But video is definitely an emphasized part of multimedia. If you 
want to use a video segment in a multimedia production, what can 
you do? The answer is you usemlflteiE(iSfe sifeo disc; the surviving 
technology in that realm is Pioniir'sI^Sit&Is^ 

laser video disc players bsmt hmiiifl^mlw fms, the eaily 



models, among them the Pioneer VP-1000, retailed 3kiM the 
price of their VCR contemporaries, l^r disc software was rare in 
those da^, as it is for any start-up technology, but some videophiles 
bought players for the advantages they had over the videotape 
recorders of that time: high-fidelity stereo sound, sharper video repro- 
duction, and the comparatively low cost of laser discs. Tor example, 
the cost of West Side Story on laser disc at that time was approxi- 
mately half as much as the video tape release. 

The perceived disadvantage of the laser disc player was that it was 
a "read only medium'; VGBs aliiuved taping other video sources for 
playfaacR (after, tncJadiii hripdpst television. VCRs hcawTy ootsaSi 
video disc players and afte tie demand for pre-recorded tapes rase 
enough to offset start-up cdsis, the price of tapes began to fall drasti- 
cally. Stereo VCR's began to appear, eventually incorporating high- 
fidelity sound. Meanwhile, there were quality control problems in the 
manufacture of laser discs, and their availability was limited. VCRs 
aowded laser disc players into the dark corners of the homes of 
hard-core video enthusiasts. Laser disc players survived on the basis 
of this ""videophile" marliet, and due to one other advantage; video 
discs could lie accessed ihfefactively at very high specdl WhMi watfe 
them useful in training and education. The adaptation of laser discs to 
interactive training probably sustained the medium when the con- 
sumer market couldn't. 

The laser disc playback mechanism rotates the disc at a top speed 
of 1800 RPM. The sequences of images are recorded in one of two 
speed-related formats; CAV (constant angular velocity) where each 
image occupies the same number of degrees along a laser disc 
"track" (the disc is rotated at constant speed)^ and CLV (constant in- 
velodly) where the image occupies the same linear distance alot^g 
a track and the disk speed is slowed as the ])layl>ack beam reaches 
the outer tracks of the disR (laser players play from the inner porb'on 
of the disc outward). More images will fit on the side of a disc in the 
CLV mode (about twice as many), so the maximum playback time per 
side of a CAV disk is about 30 minutes while the maximum playback 
time of a CLV disc is 60 minutes. A disk can have two sides, so the 
maximum total real-time video information that can be stored on a 
disk is 1 hour (CAV) or 2 hours (CLV). 
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CLV is obviously used when the duration of playback per disc is an 
issue. But CAV's organization of one image per tracfi facilitates several 
types of frame-by-6ame effects, including still frame, variable speed 
playback {In forward or reverse), frame by frame search, and so on. 

CA!/ laser discs can store up to 54000 frames per side; assuming 
you can place 1000 characters of wiitteti taformation in each frame; 
you can store the equivalent of several (over JOO, Tiguring 70,000 
words per book and an average of 5 letters per word) books on that 
single disk. 

All laser disc players were designed with the ability to detect a 
"table of contents" area on the disc wtilch can contain an index of 
available "chapters" on the disc. By pressing a few keys on the player 
(or a remote control), you can search for a specific chapter or frame 
on the disc. This made possible interactive video, comitianded with a 
relatively simple pushbutton control. So in addition to Qm normal 
'real-time videC c^biiity, laser disc players allowed Slsr jpf WHCtion 
of interactive games, video encyclopedias, and so on* iAare|aiUK»3 
the chapter and frartte search features to navigate the disc's conteHts. 
Arcade fans may remember the game Dragon's Lair, where a laser 
disc player was integrated into the game console, and a player's com- 
mands via the game console caused the corresponding section of 
video to be played. The effect was that the video sequence played 
reflected the actions of the arcade player, giving a spectacular real- 
time feeling to the game. Another application is an interactive display 
such as a shopping mall directory that can accept keypad command 
to display the desoiption and location of a specific Stare.- 

The natiual exten^n of these ideas |l tor WPfie a anait biNll' 
pot ii»wite twitrpl! a con|«iil^A Miii 
nies sell *induiairial' laser disc players vMdn can efliier use Bieir own 
internal circuitry to accept programmed playback (the players include 
text generators to allow displaying comments overlaid on th€ video 
image), or that can be interfaced lo a an external controller or com- 
puter. The combination of laser disc player and programmable con- 
troller allows the laser disc to become the audiovisual amanuensis of 
the computer for business or educational presentations. The key 
problem, as for CD-ROM, is to get the disc ftwf your specific presents- 
to prpdw^ied, if such a disc des^ net exist, There ate om^njUly severr 
d •interactt*®* d^Cs in production, firom general taiere^ liscs suCh 
as the Knmiei^feDisc to special interest volumes such as the NASA 
Discovery discs. A few of the publishers are Optical Data Corporation 
(30 Technology Drive, Box 4919, Warren, M. J. 07060, 800-524-2481 
and 201-668-0022), Videodiscoveiy (P.O. Box 85878, Seattle, Wash. 
98145, 80054V-DISC, and the \t)yager Company {1551 Pacific Coast 
Highway, Santa Monica, Calif. 90401, 215451-1383). 

In addition to producing a line of special interest volumes, some 
wtth associated /dj)^rc;arci ^tac)^ to automate their investi{ptipr^ Vpy- 
a^r has a line of hi^t^slfy reproductions of popalEff Wm kmm 
as the Criterion Collection. Criterion movies cater to videophlies bjf 
reproducing the movie In a fonnat as close to the theatrical release as 
possible, including the use of wide-screen formats. (Using the wide- 
screen format presents the film as a "strip" across the center of a 
standard TV screen, with empty bands above and below the image. 
This 'letterboxing' technique has met with some resistance among 
mass-market consumers of videotapes, but many vidKophiles feel it is 
the only acceptable way to present a wide-screen movie on home 
video.) In addition, the Criterion disks often are produced in the CAV 
iiBsde. ani ms^ iriclude a coKunetit^Dy soundtracK (In addition to the 
iiiovfc sGiinatrackt addiBbrt hi the final 'cuf 

of the movie for theahical release, historical and background Informa- 
tion on the movies, and so on. These extras come at a price; the com- 
mercial mass-marhet release of Wcsl S/de Stoiy on laser disc is 
$39.98, The Criterion CLV release (two discs) is $59.95, the CAV 
release i with exba material) is a stiff $124.95. These are products for 
connoisseurs, 

Currently, there are several Apple II compatible products that sup- 
port developing "mediaware' that uses video discs. Tor the 128K 
Apple tie and He there is version 2.6 of Tutor-Tech, Which supports 
intrafacing to several of the industrial video disc players (Pioneer 
models LD-700, CLD-909, LD-V2000, L&V4000, LD-V4200, Ll>V8O00 
and their Hitachi, Magnavox, Mitsubishi, and Sony counterparts! and 
Scholastic's f/yperScreefl (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) which 
supports the LD-4200. Tor the llgs, there is of course HyperStudio, 
which includes an XCMD (external command) for the Pioneer 4200 



command set. Both systems can also incorporate use of the Apple 
Video Overlay Card for combining video disc and computer video on 
a single monitor. 

Bringing it home. There is an exiting new class of laser disc play- 
ers out that makes pJajflng with interactive video more of a home hob- 
byist occupation than something fcH' n'deophiles only. Tlie rqnesenta- 
Hve onrrent Pioneer models are Uie CIi)-1070 ($495), CLD-2O70 
($795) and the CLi>3070 ($1 195); these playais can play compact 
discs as well as video discs. 

These players have a 'Control' interface that is used to integrate 
the player Into a home stereo/video system using a single 'master" 
remote control. By replacing that remote control with a computer 
Interface that acts like the remote control, you can have the computer 
control an entire video and audio orchestra, with an interactive video 
disc player at the center, All you need Is the device to make tbe 
stereo/video system think the computer Is tJte remdie ogrttStji. 

Visual Database Systems manufactures such a device: the 
Senal Intsrfaoi Adapts. Visual Database Systems is primarily a devel- 
opment house and is not prepared to do end user support for the 
consumer market. Instead, they generally sell the .SM ill to companies 
like Voyager with the expectation that the company tiiey supply will 
create and support a product for the consumer market using the 
device. Voyager sells the interface with Macintosh software as The 
Box ($149,95) to allow their Criterion hypeiCard stacks to be used 
with various consumer-level players, but does not have equivalent Ilgs 
sofbtrare. Our interest, then, was seeing if we could aeate bOQiS to 
allQiw using the SIA 01 with an Apple 11. 

Mart we talk about die interface itself, you should rgjiltze that the 
consomer-level players are not as sophisticated as the industrial play- 
ers ih terms of their innate interactive abilities^ but the computer can 
provide most of that functionality. You also give up some of the 
frame-access speed of the high-end industrial players that are sold 
specifically for interactive use. But with the newer consumer players, 
you gain other features that make Ihcm more justiflable for stand- 
alone purchases. 

Let's look at the $500 Pioneer CLD-1070, which includes the play- 
er. Stereo and video connecting c3bies, antl cprdless remote cantrpl. 
This player can acc^ aiti tm&it laser linrtnats except flie dsia 
portions of CD-ROM. This includes the 3 inch 'CD single" (audio), 5" 
CD (audio), 5 inch CD-video (up to a Ave minute video track with up 
to an additional 20 minutes of CD audio only), and 8 and 12 inch 
video disc formats. Current industrial players can only access the 
video disc formats. 

Video discs can contain digitally recorded audio tracks in addition 
to the standard "analog" tracks, and these are reproduced via the 
same type of circuitry used jil CI) players ittWfS the pl^ atcts a$ ^ Qd 
iJayer with remote coriferoi), too can sriedively men to eittcF tie 
stereo analog or (if available) digital soundtrack, or to either the left 
or right channel of either. This means you can have two individual 
stereo channels (digits or analog) of audio information, and either or 
both of those channels can be split into two separate monophonic 
tracks. 

As mentioned earlier, video discs can also be encoded with a 
"table of contenLs" lo allow defining the start of 'chapters" on the 
disc, Using the analogy of chapters in a book, each of the video disc 
chapters consists of a range of frames (cotreiating to the pages of a 
book). Ch^ters are available, if the table of contsnts exists, on either 
CfN m& M^, btit ofily on cm dfefe m ate mm&m fimm 

acc^ihle via ind^litg, On CLV discs, you can elect to search l&r a 
chapter and the player will attempt to locate it and play it. Oh CAV 
disks, the player will locate the chapter and return to the mode it was 
in (play, pause, still frame display, etc.) when the search was request- 
ed. Or the index may contain an indication to have the player stop on 
the leading frame of the chapter (to allow a manual "frame advance"). 

All of these fanctions are supported on the $500 player, and can 
be accessed from the remote control. In addition, the player supports 
some simple programnjability functions, such as selecting only speclf- 
k chapters to play, tbe order in which to play them, and repetition of 
all or a portion of the disc More expensive players add features, of 
course; for example, the CLD-3070 adds a 'Jog' abUl^ whieh allows 
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still'frame dtipiEgis m CX? dises. Soroe ple^ers have a 'maiker* fea- 
ture which allows simulating the ability to pl^ a segment of a disc. 
The SIA in takes ASCD data from a computer's serial port afid 

generates a pulse stream that can be fed into an "SR" (for "System 
Remote") control port. If you're not familiar with the concept, the SR 
ports on some component systems allow "daisy chaining" the system 
together so that a sinyie master remote control can conh'ol all of the 
components in Lhe system. The SiA 111 accepts single character ASCII 
character equivalents for some commands (such as "F" for "Flay"). 
Those that don't have a single character equivalent can be sent as a 
hexadecimal byte by prefixing the ijyte's twohcU^t ASCII representa- 
With A Y' M 'txMpt, 71E' sends a hejiatiedmal IE (deettiial 
equivalent 50) byte to the SIA 111. 

The SR mechanism uses a prefix code to select the "listening" 
device; you send this code to tell a device that it is supposed to 
respond to the codes that follow. The device will continue to accept 
command codes until a new prefix other than ils own is received, 
when the newly specified device (if it exists on the chain) should start 
responding. These prefix codes are manufacturer and device specific 
lo nrevent interactions between the devices individual remote con- 
■Wm ife fexample, you don't want your JVC videocassette remote to 
turn on your Pioneer 1-aserDisc player wfeen low??!! ii^ng to view a 
lape. When integrated ftito an SR systefflf, the %asfer*fenidte control 
(associated with the system controlling device that all other devices 
are connected through, such as a control amplifier) includes the abili- 
ty to send a command to switch among the devices on the chain so 
the individual remote controls can be boxed up and stored (in fact, 
using the SR connection disables the remote control for any devices 
other than the system controller). The 5M /// includes a "decoding" 
ability that can be accessed by making a special cable so that you can 
attempt to read and display the codes for other SR remote controls 
[most of our older non-SR remotes didn't even regl^er). 

Using the ^ IB m the Apple II is absmdly &ss, mm jou Qguce 
Out liat It requires data to be sent with the ti^gh-wder bit clear, fou 
can communicate with the SIA IJJ with a terrtinal program (we used 
TafR is Cheap). Since the SIA III has its own small Internal buffer, you 
can even send commands to the interface with an Applesoft program. 
Our main loop to gather the ASCII command from the keyboard and 
send It to the dei^ Jodts UKe this: 

lODO I!£M — Issue SIX cdnnaiids — 

1005 D| = CES$ (4} 
1007 QOSDB 10000 
1010 TEXT : HOME 

1020 VTAB 23: HTAB 1: QUi. - 8Eg 
1030 mm ^'Cgsnand?: ^Jkf 

s Ml! fsj,i) = ma soTO iMO 
itisti ism m$ {i)i'imm*i m iimmi, m 

1060 IF 128 '0 ms SOSDB 2000: BEH send: ctJottitd 

1070 FiUKT D$;^KRilO": SIM back to scieen 

1080 GOM 1020; m loff n^il "quit" 

1090 fiCME 

im m 

line 1050 sets the serial port to the requirements for the SIA 111: 
4800 baud, 8 data bits, no parity, and one stop bit. Line 1007 calls a 
subroutine to install a machine language routine that strips the high 
bit off an ASCII character before sending it to the output device; we 
need this because Applesoft sets the high bit when PRIHTing cIkiKC- 
ters: 

10000 ftai — tbstall liL loutlM — 

10010 m m ' 768 TO 774: BEID IHDHS: B^ fflBjIBDHB; BSH SS 
10030 DATA 169,0,32,237,253,24,96 

ma mm 

The stibioutine used in line 2000 sends the coinmand shlng to the 
$^ Ul vfa tfte serial port one chaiacter at a flme through the machine 

language routine: 

2000 EEK — send A? by char — 

2010 FOR I ' 1 TO LEH |Af) 

2020 : EOEE 769, A£C { MII!$ (a$,I,l)] 
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It is possible to use the SIA fff with present Apple 11 multimedia 
software. HyperStudio supports the issuance of the codes through 
external commands (XCMDS) that can be written and incorporated 
into - stacks; HyperStudio 2. 1 includes a sample XCMD for sending 
commaiKls to the serial pprt that can be sMilaibly ihodlTied, Jitter Tecft 
allows sqi^gg ASCII sequences to a serial (tevlce, t>u{ ws havent 
have any luiik ^et) with WyperScreen. which appears locked into the 
LD4200 commands (the program may expect a return status which 
the SIA Ul can't supply). We've also got a (very rough) Ilgs nOA run- 
ning that functions as a remote control using QS/OS device calls to 
the serial driver that can be used from deslttop api)lications. 

All is not perfect. The SIA III cannot receive status information 
from the device from the SR port and will always return an indication 
that the last command was received and executed If you send a com- 
mand to a d^ice th^ is no way to tell if the device received it and 
was able to ad; upon it, or whether the device has completed a prey]- 
ous task. There are dso the limits originating in the devices them- 
selves; for example, the CLD-1070 does not have the capability to 
play only a specified segment of a disc once (for example, "play 
frames 1000 to 2000 and pause'), a capability removed from the ear- 
lier equivalent model, the CU>-1030. The current CLD-2070 and CLD- 
5070 models do have the ability to play to a preset mariner and stop 
which can be used to simulate the 'play a segment" function, but 
there's no guarantee Pioneer will retain the ability in future revisions. 

But we still see advanti^es to the consumer players; they are less 
expenisa^ilidt^ pl^ a^irfit^vart^pf iftteiiii^ ii|!#ar to 
be rising lisr these players Jui^ as meSim *0j/b3Xk j}i^ med!unj> 
compact diSCSj has exploded. ;te the llketoocsa rises thist the avei^ge 
computer user may also have a laser disc player at home, maybe the 
expectations for the Incorporation of "commercial" features into the 
'consumer" players will rise. 

Despite the limitations of the consumer video disc players versus 
the industrial versions, here is what we see as the truly interesting 
capability of these players in combination with the SIA Ilk imagine a 
couple of video monitors, a couple of video disc players, and a pre- 
mier audio system connected to a computer via the ^ IS^ tbe com- 
puter could issue commands to raise and lower Hie aifio woluine;, 
change the balance, change the video or audio souic^j ^oi ^s^i 
devices. With the proper controlling software, the computer would 
become the orchestrator of a multimedia show. 

A more modest system could consist of your Apple II system, a 
consumer laser disc player, ttie S/.4 ///, a hypermedia product, and a 
monitor for the player (or a Video Overtay Card to overlay the player's 
output on your current monitor). For example, I'm using the CLD- 
1070 connected tg a stereo {if you want external speahes on the 
Ugs, the ligs wouM need ts own set) and a A^deo Overiay as I 
type this; when I'm hot experimenSrg «*li the v^o l^fft^is, t cau 
pop a CD into the same player and listen to music, A more piacQcaS 
example might be in a music class; a hypermedia production could 
use a video disc describing aspects of composition and have the stu- 
dent stop at points to insert various CDs into the player .so that the 
software could play specific examples; something you couldn't do on 
the current commercial playere. Of course, it would help if Pioneer 
would re-instate a way to play only a specified segment of the disc; for 
now, we're tiyliig to find a to simulate that fiinctiai by software 
control 

imi wfQi an these feattd^s, ttm uit^ ctf the planar as a comi»it»' 
peripheral depends on the availability laser disc software applica- 
ble to your use, or justification for producing your own custom discs. 
fhe current advantage of laser disc over CD-ROM players is that the 
laser disc can easily be justified in terms of stand-aione u.se. (If some- 
one ever adds CD-ROM support to a player at a consumer cost, it will 
be nirvana.) interfacing to a computer just adds a new dimension, 
^ new dimei^'ons expand the creative playground.— djd 



HyperScreen 

liyperScreen is a (single high-res) graphics-based and menu driven 
I^ormedia system de^ed for the 128K Appie lie or lie Hyper- 
Bemm comes in two fomts: a 199.95 "teacher eefitton* with a 
tastrucOanal inaniEiai ^ k the pxJks^ m t&mi&i fbr 
i&^m) and a $32.95 'trade edition* with the same program but a 
less a^tSoM manual for home use. /f>per5crcen is available from 
Scholastic Software, 2931 East McCarty Street, P.O. Box 7502, Jeffer- 
son City. Mo. 65102, 800-541-55!3 {800-392-2179 in Missouri). 

LiKe other hypermedia programs, HyperScreen is based on the cre- 
ation of a stack" of graphic screens on which "buttons" may be 
installed. When creating the stacK, you select the action that will 
occur when a button is selected; available actions are transferring 
(Unldng) to another saeen (within the same stack), linking to another 
stack, dispteying 'popHip' text playi&g a sound, entering texi, operat- 
ing a video ife ^|ee fttte Ftaeer U>4200 is ^i>ecifilc^y stip))ort- 
ecBr etrexeiii^ttl^ sequence, 

Wien creating a new slacK you can use the built-in graphics tools 
to create a graphics backdrop you feel is suitable to layer your control 
buttons on. The available tools are a brush for drawing "freehand" 
curves (the brush style is selectable from a set of options), a line tool 
for drawing straight lines (the width is selectable), a "frame" tool for 
drawing rectangular outlines, a "block" tool for drawing filled rectan- 
gles, "ring" and "oval" tools for drawing hollow and filled circles and 
ovals, a "flood fill" tool for coloring existing objfi^, a "type" tool for 
text, and tools for importing full tiackgrounds ai^ dip ait. The 
//>pcrScreeft disk comes with a selection of badi^imds lUld dip art 
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satnptes ready to use. You can select the type of 'opening transition* 
ym want the s^een iuitialiy displayed with fiom 15 optipjis such M: 
'wipe dowm^i *«ipe Mt*^ *i^solVe?, and ® cwfc Ifem| a^4»e^ 
using a moifeie/^JtilPS SiiJ^pgl, Of eiiiftfse heyfeeM, 

/fyperScreen dso provides for *text-onty' screens Biat contain 
only text and a border; these are still displayed using the graphics 
screen, but use a more compact form of storage. Text screens allow 
the use of a built-in editor and text import facility, but they do not 
allow the use of graphic images on the same screen. 

Once you ve created the background, buttons are added by select- 
ing the "Set Buttons" item from the "Edit' menu. You drag the button 
to the position on the screen and the size that you want; tlyper- 
Screen will name the button 'Button n' where °n" is the number of 
Che iJiittOB, (5fleg the butfeti fe ti^eft fsa can sdect 'Set Button 
info* to choGse the button action. To link to another screen, stack, or 
to play a sound file, you pick the name of the object from a list that 
fiyperScieen displays. For a multi-button action, you enter the names 
for up to five other buttons on the same screen to be actuated in 
sequence. For pop-up text, you enter the text you want displayed. For 
text entry, you enter a pattern to match and the screens to branch to 
if the entered text matches or does not match. For video control, you 
enter the port (slot) you want the command sent to and the text of 
the command. If you have an Apple Video Overlay Card, you can use 
the Video Key Cplor optiori of HypeiSaeen to set the key color for a 
msmm^h^ &mi mme^aaA with the video image. 

You cail test tfie button fimeUons through a "pr^tew screen" 




Reader Kevin Thornton called to tell us that 
the Finder's icon Info 'calculate' function 
rioesnt fncfode 'hidden' files in it's file count 
md stoia^ use (by Ifks) Soformatlon. Hidden 
fifes are creajfed by seOt^ a J5j>ccific dag tut in 
the fSefs 'sititbtaes- b^e; the mrst amimon 
bidden {S6s are fbuter's ^ata files 
(FlflDEKDATA niiDSRJIOar, FIliim.DF.r). 
This normally won't be a proMem^ but If you 
have a prograxn that reports too many files' 
when Finder reports a number within the stat- 
ed capatMles of the program^ this may t>e the 
reason. 

Another caller who had looked at the 
changes in the ROM 03 Itgs disk port says the 
changes reflect an attempt to reduce noise 
problems on the dish bus, and also comment- 
ed that he didn't know of any current third- 
party 5.25 drives specifically advertised for 
use on the //gs disk port (many are Appie lie 
drives installed using an adapter). We'd there- 
fore conclude that our first theory was correct, 
and that Apple made the changes without 
intending to "otsst^ete" any drives. We'd still 
Bke to imow if there reaify are probiems out- 
sMe of tile few r^xsts we Ve heard; if you are 



having problems with a Ihird-party 5.25 drive 
on the llgs, let us know. 

After the letter last month commenting on 
the use of the Leadman power supply with 220 
voits, Tom Vanderpooi looked carefully at the 
power supply circuit board again and found 
the magic incantation: you take a pJug loose 
from the post labelled "IIOV" and move it to 
the one labelled '220V' (with the power off 
and 5upp^ itfpfus^ed, of course!), Again, we 
don't have any to actually test this here, 
but we Uioi^ W^d .fm& the Marm&Son 
along.— DJD 

DMA confusion 

I read with interest your aitide In ffie June 
A2'Centraf concerning the new Apple tSgh- 
Speed SCS/ Card and DMA compatibility. I had 
been having a devil of a time getting my new 
card to work. Each time I booted the card it 
would crash. After many tries and lots of tele- 
phone calls I got my upgrade for my Tran- 
sWarp GS from Applied Engineering and elimi- 
nated all other possible cards. So I, at Apple's 
suggestion, concluded that the SCSI card was 
bad and returned It. 

While watting for a replacement to arrive, 1 
read the June A2-Ceatral In your article you 
said that you had nol been able to use any card 
with more than four banks of chips. That rang a 
bell. My OS-Ram Flus has five megabytes on 
board. 1 had been repeatedly told by Applied 
Engineering that the card should work in thai 
configuration. When the new SCSI card arrived, 
however, 1 pulled the last bank of chips (after 
ssm ciashhig on tjqat, as a test) and the sys^ 

ji|()M @!^lEteetuig satkl Oat the S€St fWi 
Shfliald work with the five meg OS-RAM Pftfs feg; 
the card acted like those you mentioned. 1 ftnaj- 
ly called Apidled En^eenng and got gent^ 
obstinate. Although in aO my prior conversa- 



tions with them I had said that I had a five meg 
board, they never told me that for the board to 
work in that configuration any banks beyond 
four must be configured as a RAM dish. Sure 
enough, I got home tonight and replaced the 
fifth bank of chips and reconfigured my RAH 
disk from 800k to ! megabyte and the board 
works fine in DMA mode. 

The first moral of all this is, of course, to 
keep asMsQ questions. More importantly, 
believe your vendor but still ask lots of ques- 
tions, finally, in a b!t of Irony 1 now have more 
usable memory than before. This is because I 
leually keep an 800K VM\ disk in the c^nfigu' 
vsiton. That means that each time 1 booted with 
four megabytes on the motherboard 800K 
attove and beyond the needs of the operating 
system was used, in short, I had upon booting 
I655K used and SSdSK atssi^ Willi a four 
megabyte board. Vflth a 1024K RAM dl^ mi 
five megabytes on the QS-RAN Plus I now have 
upon boot 1879R in use and 3496K available, 
From this 1 conclude that the RAM disk Is set 
aside first in the boot process and that the SCSI 
card can and does then address the next four 
banks on the GS-RAM Flus in DMA mode. 

Ail of this may be a bit academic, if any of 
your subscribers, however, are like me and typi- 
cally use a RAMdisk of less than 1024K as part 
of the system configuration, they may be able 
to pick up added free memory by expanding 
their GS-IWI Hus to five meg with a 1024K 
RAMdtsk. 

J.Latta 
Bvanstoi, HI. 

When you a/foca^ a MM ^sA, the memory, 
for the dish is (aten ^rti the 'upper" portidfl 
of the llgs's expansion memory. The current 
crop of Applied Engineering memory cards 
bsve been d&lgped to be DMA compatilbfe^, 



A2-Centrai 



opEk)n, and you can eXfxM the hackground or a clipped Image ftom 
the screen for use In otfiex saecns* You can also print the screen to a 
selected list of printers. 

Overall, HyperScreen ts capable. It even has one strength (other 
ttian it's ability to work on ttie Tie and lie) compared to flyperStudio-. 
you can easily edit the action of a button (cuneiifly, to do this in 
HyperStudio you have to re-define the button). 

But...Scholastic's vice-president Peter Kelman published an article 
in the FebnjaQf 1990 Aipple Direct advisiria developers to 'FrQaram 
fer i2&i &f onkard mmmf m the ^ijpple II aid Is write nsffe 
advanced applications for tftf Madntosh, discounting the Ilgs entirely. 
ffyperScreen was mentioned in the arficle as one of several "He desk- 
top-presentalion tools that you'd be amazed to find on a ilgs". I can't 
agree with that opinion; I would definitely consider tiyperScreen for 
my lie, but HyperStudio is obviously the stroncjer hypermedia prod: 
uct, utilizing the Ilgs super high-res graphics screen, extra memory, 
better sound tools, animation, and so on. flyperStudio's XCMD fea- 
ture provides more expandability than HyperScreen currently sup- 
ports. Scholastic has to decide if it feels challenged by that or not, 
and customers that use a Ugs as thdr primary machine must decide if 
they are willing to Work with a product that do& not take full Mv^- 
tage of thetf computec-DJb 

Miscellanea 

ApplePesf s move to New Jeisey netted them about 1 2,000 in 
attendance, a smaller figure than previous years. Andy Calkins of 
Exposition Management, Inc., says it appears likely the spring Apple- 



Fest may be back fa Boston next year. AppleFest/ComputerFest for 
this fall will be September 14-16 in San Francisco,- Exposition Man- 
agement says exhibitor sign-ups for the fall 1990 and spring 1991 
shows were strong. For more information, call 800-262-FEST. 

More on using foreign characters with AppleWorks: Beverly 
Cadieux of KingWood Micro Software, 5103 Lake Stream Drive, King- 
Wood, Texa 77339, 7 13-360-5013, sent us a note on Ultimate Fonts, 
a character conversion program for AppleWorks using TimeOut 
Superrmts- The product worlss with TimeOut Ultraftaaos to convert 
tejitib; 

Si', yo hablo E'sfsan-ol! 
to the SuperFonts form of: 

S<x2>Ral>, JO hjblo <x2X;<il>3paaZ>Vod>ol! 
which prints {using SuperFonts) as: 

£i, yo hablo Espaiioll 

This also comes in handy for various scientific and math typeset- 
ting problems, like "Angstroms", Ultimate Fonts is menu driven and 
includes help screens to reniind you of the trmsiption formats. It's 
f 30 plus $2 , 50 shipping! 

As a follow-up to last month's article 'Senile^ jfflaiiiM^ .ttt 
Apple Q't Barney Stone of the Apple II Developer's Association noti- 
fied us that Ralph Russo, a seven-year Apple veteran, has been 
appointed as director of the Apple II product line reporting to John 
Scuiiey through Don Casey. That's only one 'layer" removed from the 
top, and this is the highest visibility that an 'Apple II only" executive 
has had at Apple lii sevend years.— DJ0 



but (withQUt mfMbgy ba^wsire) cs^s Bat use 
kmr mi$ ^ mnmy lie. md tlie 

sfoA tnemiiy due to des^ the Hgs 
memory e^pans/on Mot, This comspcMs to 
Ok first fn^ab^m m s^'B^ mifS aie Orst 
four megabytes on the QS-MJf iPBa. 

By expanding the memory used by the RAn 
disk to encompass everything except the four 
banks that can accept DMA transfers, the o/«r- 
ating sptem will attempt transfers only into 
the compatible memory on the card and every- 
thing worfts again, if you add another 
megabyte of memory to the card (a total of six 
megabytes), you'll need to increase the size of 
tfie RAM dish to two megabytes in ortfer to 
keep things working.— OJD 

Don't hang up? 

In your June issue you wrote about the new 
DMA SCSI card by Apple. Here are my two bits 
of information: 

My configuration is an Apple Ilgs with 2.25 
m^abytcs of memory, a TVanslKafp 05 in Slol 
3, two 3.5 drives connected to the iSsHi port, a 
Disk H tsntroller in stot 6 and either SCSI card 
in slot 7. Tlie hard disas ts a Seagate ST177n 
with 40 milfisecond average access time. It fiad 
a SCSI ID of zero at first. 1 boot a system config- 
uration with 190K of desk accessories, the 
desktop picture, and "break cursor init" files. 

With the Revision C card and the proper 
drivers installed, 1 got the times listed in col- 
umri 1 of the table (all times are in seconds). 
This was with an interleave of 1 :7. 

12 3 4 
boot to Finder 35.6 40.3 39.5 31.2 
m& lillmMsB]2i.l 23.7 IS.l N.C. 
load i;3E file IS.i 17.S 15.3 «.C. 
tffUgat^ 3.0 1S.4 12,5 lO.S ».e, 
33011 diit«i»» 25.8 3E.3 23. E S.C. 



After changitig to the DMA SCSI card and 
installing ihe drtvm fat that card, I got the 
results which are listed in column 2 of the 
table— ^111 with an Interleave of 1:7. now I 
reformatted the drive with an Interleave of 
1:1— that was even worse than before. So 1 
reformatted a second time with an into^leave of 
2:1— that gave the results in column 3 of the 
table. Then I changed the SCSI ID of the drive 
to 6 and got the results of column 4 ("M.C." is 
"no change" from column 3), Bui with a SCSI ID 
of 6 ProDOS 8 needs about 4 seconds to identi- 
fy the drive- with the SCSI U) of QS OS took 
about 4 seconds before il sLarted to boot. A fur- 
ther annoyance is that the card hangs the sys- 
tem if the drive is not on. You have to power up 
the drive if you want to boot from a disK. IE 
needn't be ready; Just powered up. 

Lido Huth 
Withnar, W. Qermany 

We slso tmm bem t^ks lsl on our tiard 
disks. Some drives, such as the larger CoiBier 
or Quantum mechanisms, include a 'track 
cache' in the drive that would probably allow 
the best performance at a 1:1 interleave (the 
Quantum drives will afways use i:f; they don't 
accept a change In interleave from the host 
computer). Our SCSI card is set to an JD of 7, 
and we have noticed that the drive does seem 
to be recognized faster when set to a higher 
SCSI ID (however, the difference we ottserved- 
with FroDOS B was oa^ a fgw tenths of a sec- 
ond). 

The "hamf you're seeinci when the SCSI 
device is powered down is a "feature" of the 
true SCSI nature of the DMA SCSI card. The 
card supports arbitration (the ability to wait for 
a device that's in use to become 'free'}, which 
means if a device isn't ready when the card 
tries to identify the device, the card will walL 
Fait of the effect is tflaf if the device is com- 
pletely off-line, the card goes into an "InRnite 
waif situatioR. The Cvtecb SCSI bitei&ce 



(whi^ sap^tii aiiikiBtion) rext misiar- 
fy; itis tfie tradeoff for arbfiratfain 

support.— DJD 

Cheap laser printer at last? 

One of our morning papers is reviewing the 
new tIewlett-Fachard LaserJet III. Among other 
thinsjs it speaks of a Macintosh version of the 
printer, which will come with an AppleTalk inter- 
face and a PostScript-compatible printer car- 
tridge. 

Could you please tell me if this printer, with 
such an Interface, can be used with an Api^Ie 
Ilgs? 

Peter fJourke 
Waveriey, N.S.W. 

Several 'moduSar" laser platers flave 
appeared on the marftef recenlty thf^t SMbSae 
a FostScripftrcompatible interpreter wMi an 
AppieTaik interface for use with the f^ntosb. 
We dtjBt bsve any dftcct experience wi&i 
timsse pintets yeL but If they are plug campati' 
We with the M^ntosh (that is. If the piinter 
will plug into the Macintosh and work with the 
cunent Mac l^serWriter driver) then we see no 
reason why they would not work on the Ilgs. 

The lowest cost combination we have seen 
advertised is the fiewlett-Paciiard LaserJet nP 
with the additional interfaces. If you are price 
shopping, also check the memory require- 
ments for the convei^ion; you may find you 
need to expand the printer's basic memory to 
use the extra interfaces, if anyone gets such a 
combin^on wotA/ng, We'<f like to heat about 
it.-DJD 

A bit (and a character) lost 

In /IppJelVorits OS the German umlauts are 
represented by 8-bit ASCII values. If you trans- 
mit a ffle containing such iwlauts (or any olJier 



frbit ASCII value) either wiUi neeTermQS or the 
comrnunications module of AppleWwks GS 
these characters ate strnply dntitted from trans- 
tnisston. Do jH^u or othi^ readers know of a way 
to patch eiUier EreeTem<^ or the comraunica- 
dons module of Apf^tVlfa-ks QS so Get they are 
capable of transmttdng 8-bit ASCII values? 

Udo Huth 
Wittmar, W. Qermany 

We got the same results in a test, but don't 
know of a cure. We hadn't expected the pmth 
lem since AppleViloilis GS does save d-bit val- 
ues to a ProDOS text file when you request to 
save a word processm docatnem 4s an ASQl 
text nie.—DJD 

Wipe it clean 

Mow can 1 "wipe" (using Qlen Bredon's term] 
a volume from within a BASIC program? I ^ 
spedflcaliy interested in clearing my 11^1 
from iRroSe/ udttiout having to boot up CM Bee- 

Kelly J.Jones 
Seattle, Wash. 

The easiest way to "wipe" a RAM disk would 
be to check to see if the tfjsfc is empty (you'd 
usually, but not always, want to do this) and, if 
it's all right to erase. Issue a ProDOS "formal" 
call to the driver for the disk. For a normal 
disk, this migfit cause a Hme-consuwing low- 
level format, but fear a RAM tiffs* the fom&t wSl 
be quick. 

To check to see if the disk is empty from 
Applesoft, you can NX)AD the directory and 
eAecfc to see if the ffle want is zero; 

mm mw-Zimi im,i^2m,ms" 

It (Bm(8192f39) * 256 * FEIE(B192'MD) ) ms 

mm "(m m smi' 

The format call has to be performed from 
m^Mie language using the FrolX)S ROM code 
ammntions described in section 6.5. 1 of the 
FroDd^ 8 Tedtiincal Bi^aemx! there is no 

To Issue the format caff for a ProDOS MtxM 
device, you can use the fdlowing sample: 
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(for im oiil;!) 


BIT 


$C082 


R0« bad on-line 
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ElirRetra ES 
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for error code 



four zero page locations are used. $42 
holds the ProDOS block device command (3 
for a format). $43 holds the unit number; the 
bitwise defmition is "DSSSxxxx" where "D" is 
"0" for drive I and 'i ' for drive 2 and 'SSS" is 
a slot nuadxr from "000' (0 decimal} to 'J 11" 
(7) and we've entered the binary equivalent for 
the /RAM volume as the slot 3, drive 2 device. 
$44 and $45 hold the address of a 312 byte 



buffer for use by ProDOS; we've picked 41000 
aibitrartly. (We lodsed out Intemiffy daring the 
■foimat operation because the Apple II, U Has, 
and uneBhanced lie monitor RO?ts use Iocs- 
Son $45 during an interrupt.) 

To Icgmst tlK dewice, we need to JSR to the 
address of Its PrcBOS 8 driver. We can get the 
address of the driver by lo(Mns M the 0^^^ 
vector table be^nning at $BF10 In the flfdDC^ 
8 global page; yotir progjmm stiould provide for 
doing this after determining the correct loca- 
tion of the device you wish to format. The 
table consists of a series of (two-byte) address- 
es for the "drive I' devices of slot I through 7, 
followed at $&^0 by the same list for "drive 
2" devices. In our example /RAM is the slot 3, 
drive 2 device and its vector is at $Bf24-5; the 
value there is $rrOO. This location is inside 
ProDOS on the language card, so in order to 
access the driver we select and write enable 
the language card RAM, call the driver (per- 
forming the format), and fflen rt-enat^e tfie 
motherboard ROM. 

We can get away with this because we know 
the /RAM driver supports formatting. For slot- 
based RAM disks Oiat have ROM-based drivers 
(not in the "language card' area), you don't 
need to switch the /anguage card space, but 
you do need to check the ROM idenbrscalion 
bytes for the device to Insure H is an "intdSh 
gent' d/sJt amtrcHler supports the format 
&§. K> db tfife, verify that (far a dew'ce in sM 
'nl that $Cn01 eguaib $$0, $Cn03 egpfc 
$00, $Cn05 equals Std $Chff eqms 
$n' (S(Mmtha m E^SMeiface has a $00 
htat, Wd di>& wtsappoti ^ intelli^nt con- 
toller fe^res). If all them matchr then the 
status byte at $CiilV will teB you if tlK devkx 
supports formatting (bit 3 will txe if femat- 
ting is supported) 

The only way we know of to 'erase' a disk 
volume without actuaily formatling it (or manu- 
ally deleting each Pile on the disk) Is to use 
block-level commands la read Ihe volume 
directory, purge all file entries, re-write the 
"blank" directory, and then use a similar 
sequence to update the volume bitmap's 
record of used space on the disk. That's 
beyond the scope of something that we can 
duplicate here because It would require 
explaining the directory and bit-map structure 
m detail, but the structure is expimned in 
Appendix jB of file AnDOS 8 Jeduifcaf Jlcsftiv 
ence, 

for disk devices installed under OS/OS, 
tjjem is a QS/os spedPic cormrmrsd 
(Eiitai^E^) v^(h hai&ies 'eras/ng' verm 
'formatting' a device.^DJD 

Don't touch that memory! 

Yin developing a potentially large utility pro- 
gram that is supposed to run concurrently with 
BASIG.System and Applesoft. In examining my 

real estate option (looking for an out-of-the-way 
place for the code to live) I'm thinking that the 
upper reaches of auxiliaiy memory would work 
pretty well. However, the memory map in the 
ProDOS 8 Technical Reference manual (page 
119, March 1987 printing) declares the area 
from $E0OO to SFFFF, and most of one of the 
$DOO0 banks, to be an "Oltier used or re^rved 
area". 

This doesn't necessarily deter me despite the 
fact that my knowledge In the area is limited, as 
the only system use of this memory range tliat I 
can think of is by the ProDOS /RAM volume, 
which is ceri:ain]y expandable, (in fad, I seem 



k) recall Beggte Bros Exba VariaMes ptogsam 
Mnjg this area quite freely) . 

Gin you think of anything that happens m 
th& n^rnoty which would make It t itdhno to 
use? 

REdi-lawn.NJ. 

Th&e are two reasons you shouldn't use 
memory (or other system resources) Apple has 
marked 'reserved'. Pirst, it may already be in 
use by a product that has arrived since the last 
printing of your reference manuals; for exam- 
ple, pari of thai auxiliaiy memory language 
card space is reserved for AppleTalk support. 
While this may not seem of immediate conse- 
quence to you speaTically, writing software 
that is incompatible with AppleTalk will be a 
factor for others. (We are sensitive to this 
because we've had to abandon mem soAivare 
for AppleTalk iitcomp3fib$ti& than $ay oitier 
reason.) 

Second, Apple reserves resources so th^ 
they w'dl Ime a desfctnated ptace to expand 
tile system n^im tmxssary tnthoul 'bresiting' 
current software^ if /ipple had to expand the 
size of rtoOOS orfJASJC.S>'sfem by using main 
memory, for examj^e, ever^e who had pro- 
grams pushing the edge of avedlable memory 
would scream. All this is somewhat txtfuSy 
explained in ProDOS 8 Jechaical note if 26. 
"Polite Use of Auxiliary Memory'. 

That /RAM dish itself Is an acceptable place 
to expand, and there is even a prescribed 
method for grabbing its space. Section 5.2.2 of 
the current ProDOS 8 Technical Reference 
Manual documents the conventions, including 
sample source code, 

ProDOS 8 Tecbaical t\ote 08 mentions 
that ProDOS 8 versions prior to 1.2 do not 
have the capability of removing the volume 
control block (VCB) which ProDOS alloaites 
internally when /RAM Is installed. This means 
that if you disconnect /RAM, you will only have 
the capacity for a maximum of 7 volumes on- 
^$ opposed to the 8 volumes ProDOS nor- 
ms^Wf^M This v/m fixm^in vi J mi ym 
eaa A^e fmB^pierh^ti^ast fMimrM 
tit (he il&im disamnectins it; MU mm 
'$2W, *H6 device connected", wiO be teturr^, 
and the VCB will be freed.— DJD 

Squashed mouse 

Why is my moits0 ^gMe&^f eistefi%Mi 
returnirg from the C<ffltrol Faael? The prcgiam 
doesn't seem to maKe a dffferience. 

Andrew Wehling 
St. Louis, Mo, 

/ don't know, but my ROM 03 ligs also does 
the same thing and it is very irritating. It also 
points out a weakness in App/e's Human Inter- 
face Guidelines: when the mouse dies and you 
try to quit without destroying the work you did 
in the prewous sessio/i, the on{y keyboard 
options you isusdly have to tfeaf wkh the cur- 
renl docuirteflt are Helum' (to sare the new 
copjf) or '£SC^' (to return to the program). If 
the mot&e dies when Bie docun^t in mmory 
is In a worse state than the one on (ffisj^ tire 
only option is to use reset to reboot, Mch 
(considering you mi^t catch OS/OS'S cache 
operation in a bad sfatei isn't efcactft' Meat, 
e/£her.— DJjD 
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DIF conversions 

i am looking for somebody who could have 
made an adi^tatm of your progiam (rm 

'mes M w meuM. Apia i989) in 

coiier to letrieve ff&/lm data in DIF format {!n 
Ofd«tt to Impoit ^ into AppleWoite, for 
tostance.) 

J. P. Ojsquet 
313 Etue Lecourbe 
Paris 75015 
rtance 

Large print 

Is there any graphics program out there that 
allows you to draw edit, and print large format 
graphic images (ones ihat would require several 
normal 8,5 by II pages to be pieced together 
once the printing is done) without sacrificing 
resolution; In other words, without just dou- 
b^i^ tripUng, etc, pixel size? I own a llgs and 
an hiugeWitter D. 

J.K Qlnncw 
raddiet(Wfn,KL 

Id drdier to scale a drswiig MiffioBt r^ekh 
tkm kiss, UK gOfidc has to be deigned matfte- 
matically fMSft equations describing curves and 
so on) rather Oum by a tit map' of the Image. 
The ;;gs (and Madttlosh) each contain the abili- 
ty to store such de/Jn/t/ons using their respec- 
tive Quickdraw commands. 

A QuickDraw-based printer driver can accept 
these commands directly to generate the finai 
document, scaled to the size of the print area. 
But QuickDraw printers are rare; a more com- 
mon solution is to use a "computer indepen- 
dent' page-descriplion language tike 
PostScript, such as the l^serWriter uses. The 
llgs (and nac) LaserWriter drivers convert the 
QuicKDraw desaipUoti of Oie docwnent iiito 
Pii«tS€ibt commands. T^ caa d^ m ^ 

device's bAaeelt lesoIMm fyi&ess &k Mage 
bdag genented fe a bit-mapped imags lo 
Jxg/n with). For example, we print the proofs 
far this newsletter on a LaserWriter with 300 
dob per Inch (DPI) resolution, white the printer 
naeters are generated on a (FastSa^j iteo- 
Tfpe phototypesetter at 1200 DPI (versus the 
LaserWriter's 300 DPI) using the same source 
file. If you had a large enough PostScript 
printer, you (XHdd print the document any size 
you liked. 

A super-larye printer is impractical (the cost 
would be prohibitive) for most users, so the 
alternative is to divide the document into 
'tiles" and print each tile separately. After 
printing, the tilrs ' could be assemWed into the 
complete image. The normal printer drivers do 
not handle this type of printing themselves, but 
MECC (3490 Lexington Ave. Fi, St. Paul, Minn. 
55126, 612481-3500 or 800-228-3504) sells 
a program called D^i^ur Friats that can 
bnpoft gnap/t/cs and print Images up to 10 
10 (6.5 by 1 1 inch) peaes In size using your 
selected llgs driver. It h copy-protected, and 
requires (^OS and at least one inesabyte of 
memoty.—WP 

BASIC networKlng 

I an Qk Dtsbid GOinpater Cocndlnaisr and 
heed scmie help wKh an hpf^lMiL netwotlc I 
am tijbtg to wxwe s^vpal progrsais bt EfeAtStC liQ 
make Sie netwotft w<ai( bettec One ^ Qiese !s 
to get rid of the leiti$(Maty Dies that are left 
behind when students do not log off the net' 
work. I have the piogram written but It will otUy 



work on le^ fQe names. Since the files and the 
names m Itept on our Mac aa^, tbeie ms 
names that are; not legal IVodCB names. Spaces 

and other illegal characters are allowed and 
converted to "V". Is there any way that 1 can 
delete these liles without going to the block 
level of the hard dishV Could I find the place 
where the prefix of the disk and directory is 
stored and change it in memory? If 1 did this 
would FroDOS examine the prefix as well as the 
file name when 1 delete it? The following is an 
example of the ^ of file that I am looking to 
get rid of; 

(afvmf<m.ws>fm.mm.3i 

/HS/USOS/DlHIEl DILL/SEG.A10003,2 

The illeciiil part of the name is always the sec- 
ond last part and never the last ^«tion of the 
name. Any suggestions? 

Daniel Dill 
newton. Wise 

ff you ae oB a lie fodted MO fitmas 8. 
there imi anything you can do about t^e /Re- 
names from Appteso/t Cand FioDOS) i^oce the 
Wegal chaiactets won't make it past the operat- 
ing system, it would require using Uie PmDOS 
HI AppleTaih command ($42) and talking to 
the sen er directly through the Apple Hie Proto- 
col documented in Inside Ap^eTalk (Addi- 
son-Wesley) and The AppleSbare Program- 
mer's Guide for the Appte Bgs available 
from APDA (don't let the title throw you off: the 
FToDOS 8 stuff is in there, too). 

But the "easy" solution is to do your file 
administration from a llgs, and using OS/05 
(rather than l^oDOS 8) to delete the unv/anted 
files. QS/OS uses the AppleShare rile System 
Translator (fST) to communicate with the 
4j^i^are volume, and the F3T and QS/OS 
me ptepmd to deal with the Macintosh file- 
mam. Assai^as J*"* adequate access 
plMesg^ to do k, you can sm^ issue a 
€Sflys 'De^y' comnmd to rmave the 
offesHSngflle. 

if you have contitrf ov& 0^ aNpMnf of 
user names, you can elffflfiisle sooee cf the 
problems by asking users to eAter ffiefr user 
names as valid FtoDOS names; fcff exampk, 
'Dennis.Doms' (with a period) ratfier than 
'Dennis Doms' (wkh a space that FroDOS cant 
digest). Using the ProDOS'legal form will create 
user folders that are accessible from ProDOS 
8, since llie user name is used in the path- 
name. Thai will help for all except the "<Any 
User>' designation that the server defines (we 
/la vent Amok/ aw^yto alter it).—DJD 

How much memory? 

flow many bytes equal one megabyte? I have 
two conflicting theories. 

Method 1: 40992 blocks (number of blocks 
on my 20 meg hard disk) times 5 1 2 bytes per 
block equals 20,987,904 bytes, divided by 20 
Iqfts per mega^ ^^ves 1.049,345.2 biytes 
per megabyte. 

Method 2: 1024 tp^ p& l^byte times 
1000 (to find bytes per megabyte) gjives 
1,024,000 bytes per megat^ times 20 gives 
20,048,000 (for 20 m^ibytes} dh<^ 
by S12 itid the number of UScte) gives 

WiarsMnoi^ 

KekiSoch 

There ae 1^4 limes 1024 or Lff^^S^'^ 
bytes per megabyte. (Ihe 1024 comes firm 
the power of two that is closest to one thou- 
sand; two to tbe tefl^ pon^ equalis 1024 J So 



wfdcs&sMeyowhSBfdi^ capadtytUsmsf: 
40992 bfocfcs thnes 512 byt^t^Kk li^ab 
20,987,904 bytes, and dMdirs IM by 

1,048.576 gives us about 20.02 me^bytes. 
Don't worry about the sli^i difference; the 
hard disk may nOt be exacHy 20 megist^BS ia 

size.—DJD 

RAM ctiip designations 

Please explain the terms "dynamic RAM' and 
-static RAM", and the numbers "64K x I, 120 
ns", -eiKxA, 100 ns", etc. 

I'm guessing the 'xxx ns" refers to how fast 
{or slow) the chip operates or can be accessed 
in nanoseconds but the 'x 1", 'x 4', is Greek to 
me. 

If I were to buy a QK memoiy board for my 
Ue or [[c, ttow would I know or deterttiine which 
memory chips to btty? 

S. Dbmel 

Santa Maria, Calif. 

'Dynamic' and "static' refer to the RAfl 
(tip's ability lo retain information. Either chip 
will accept and retain data in nornial operation, 
but dynamic RAM's will 'forget" the information 
stored in them unless the information is 
accessed wthin some minimum time frame. 
To make sure the informaticm isn't lost, sys- 
tems using dynamic RAM must suf^y a 
'refresh' signal to the chips within the speci- 
fted interval to preserve the Information. Static 
HAM will retain the information without requir- 
ing any 'refreshing' of the data. When needed, 
the thresh is imi^mented in hardware; aii of 
this is treaispaKm lo jcu as a met 

The aumbm desaHOog M iMp m the 
six d dre chip In b/ts folkmd t&f^ namher 
of bits that can M i£K:Gessed m addt&& 
is supplied to Oie Cftto, fiM" eseampis, % 1" 
means that for a specific address only one M 
can be accessed, 'x 4' means four bits can be 
accessed. To get the proper number of bits for 
your computer s processor, the chips can be 
wired in parallel; for example, wiring two '641^ 
X 4' chips in parallel would allow you to access 
64l\ bytes (a byte is 8 bits) of memory, tialf 
(four bits) of each byte would come from each 
of the two chips. Agsan, aB of Ih^ is impie- 
mented in hardware. 

.■Is you suspected, the speed value tells you 
the fastest rated speed of access for the chip 
in nanoseconds (biltionlhs of a second). You 
can usually substitute a faster chip for a slower 
one, but not the reverse; for e.xample, a 120 
ns chip should work where a 150 ns chip is 
specified, but not the reverse. 

Many of the chips look alike, so you can't 
teO by looking at the socAets on an "empty" 
memory card what types of chips it uses The 
Information supplied wSh your memory card 
should fdf you (he ftoper ^ and speed of 
chips to use wlUf M, and thafs what you shoiM 
refer to.—DJD 

Documentation dilemma 

I've some experience I muld like to share 
with you and your readers. 

Recently I attempted to publish some weav- 
ing software, but I made two majci errors, I 
released the template.s without the author's 
final approval and I did not supply sufficient 
documentation which, under agreement, 1 was 
to provide. The flist mistake was stupid, it was 
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irresponsible of me to risk another person's 
reputation, The second mistake, the !%k of 
documentation. Is what 1 wanted to talk to you 
abuul. 

It seems that I <iid not have sufTident under- 
standing of the processes Involved in the weav- 
ing processes that use the tonplates' answers 
and 1 now understand ttiat I do not want to do 
Qtat much homeworJf. I told the author so and I 
have decTmed to publish. So we will bte friends 
again and the templates will get a rest. 

It seems that in the Apple 11 kingdom there 
are many fine programs without adequiite docu- 
mentation and tlie lack of dQ^tpentatton of 
some programs is downright fttfliriatftig. I'm 
talking about successful programs by clever 
programmers. Of course, this goes with the ter- 
ritory, The Apple 11 is like a giant erector set and 
each person can create astonishintj new tricks 
with the billions of on/off switches without hav- 
ing to apologize for their status in life, I bought 
into the II because I'm a techno-nut (my past 
career was as Chief Engineer In the Merchant 
Marine), and 1 don't want to be spoonfed by a 
Mac or ha\e to deal with the hyperbole of MS- 
DOS. Unfortunately, some programmers seem 
to think that the rest of the world should under- 
stand what little they cryptically say and their 
documents reflect this snobblsm. Sadly, at one 
of the nation's top engineering schools located 
near me, the students (and not a few faculty) 
regard English as a second language. 

I wish that the guilty programmers and pub- 
fishers would take the time and efforts to 
ensure that their products do have thorough 



documentation and make sincere efforts to 
address that specific problem. I know now that 
Hi^ work under tremendous pressures but that 
is no excuse for leaving a job half done. I would 
sooner wMt for the Rnisited pnidud than get a 
"Tidf {iFogram. Ftom now on I will discontinue 
u^ng those pacKages whose documentation Is 
ttie pits; where the author assumes that I can 
Intuit meaning from code words; where Uie 
index, if it's ^ one. Is <»tly jargon- 
Let me not leave on a sour note. My thanks 
to all of you who do go the last mile and 
beyond. Your efforts should not be taken lightly 
and oiy bat's off to you and I will patronize you. 

Quentln Packard 
Troy, n.Y. 

Vou have hit on part of the prohiem m your 
letter: good documentation is hard work. Some 
companies may find themselves in the same 
predicament you did; they have the program 
completed, but are faced with investing more 
time and money in preparing the documenta- 
tion. If the company has a tonda/ need to gel 
the product to market quickfy to generate oper- 
ating revenue, the documentation may be the 
part of the pac/iage tiiat 'sUps", The "c/ifcAen 
and egg' ^^rorne berg M £(iat iJct^er doco- 
mejMmti mf tmke fte pt&iact sei He^, 
but tM om^s^ guesfion the need to 
invest A ^ jia Bie manual until they 
/snow the prodiid ^^&^i0 t(iiJi;^Sfy the 
extra expense. 

Translating a hi^ly tecMksBl tmoEpt ft) 
'piain English' is also sometiines dMcult 
Many computer users claim to have an aver- 
sion to 'jargon', but it does make sense that a 
certain amount of a new vocabulary will have 
to be learned in order to cope. One problem 
we've seen is that some users want to be 
'spoonfed" when there is a learning process 
involved that involves some effort. It may even 
be diffsculL though good documentation (and a 
good user interface des'^) shoiM make k as 
painless as possible. 

I'll admit to finding it hard work to write at 
an "end user" level; I didn't skimp on English 
courses in high school and college even as a 
science major tKcause it was emphasized to 
me that the abiUty to communicate your ideas 
is at least as important as the ability to formu- 
Iste Oiem Ihe proMem I percdve is Oiat the 
you ifoi* bi A Beld the mote im/r&l xou 
become to the Jaiso^: soradftties yoa use a 
lean without reaUifng thut ifs meantj^ !sa't 
piaIn to everycne. EdlUnsyoarowit wrl^ is a 
rather sol}eiing experience, jfeecausejou have 
to make the addilioi^ 0Ort to avoid that 
trap.~DJD 

Lost art? 

Something that seem.s to be lost of late in 
the Apple 11 world is all the amateur program- 
ming enthusiasm there used to be back when 
Applesoft was the thing. That alone used to sell 
a lot of Appies. Seems like we need a new folk 
programming language that will access the 
power of the new machines but also be simple 
enough for everyday users. Piot that such a lan- 
guage doesn't exist, but no one seems to have 
embraced It and made it popular. 

Martin D. Paquettc 
Sebastt^ol, Calif. 

For the Apple 11, Applesoft became the stan- 
dard because it was included with every 
machine (not an insigniricant point) and it was 
easy to learn. Another factor was that, for a 



time, Apple included the Apf^e B Befereacc 
n^nuaf. Appiesoft TutoiM, The DOS Manual 
and Applesoft BASIC Frogrammer's Refer' 
eace with the i4ppie U. This stt^ped with the 
He. t/>oi/gh Api^e did staff stippfj^ng a short 
introduction to AppksrM (A roneft ofAj^e- 
soft BAiaC) with the B^s St was intro- 
duced in 1986. Bat there was no native figs 
language supplied vdtt Uie system; Ap/^ elect- 
ed to let the market dedde. 

Appte did release a iigs development envi- 
ronment contracted from The Byte Works 
(Apple Frograaaaer'a Wwksbop) with an 
assembler; The Byte Works, in bim, seBs a sub- 
stantially similar product as its ORCA/H 
assembly language development system. Appto 
has also released tools to 'enhance" t/i/s envi- 
ronment, -suc/i as the resource compiler and 
decompiler REZ and DeREZ (part of the $50 
Progratoming Tools and Interfaces for AFWf 
package from AWA, part # A0228LL/A). AFW 
Product Manager Tim Swihart revealed in a 
0£n;e real time conference on May 28 that the 
anticipated version 2.0 of the environment will 
be released solely as a tsyte Aorks product: 
Appie w/l/ continue to supply Iigs develop- 
ment tools, but they decided /i3t/ng two forms 
of essentially the same environment on the 
market (one labelled APW, one labelled 
OKCA/fl) was not desirable. 

Therefore, it is left mostly to pofentia/ pip« 
grammers to decide what languages, to ase. 
We've found that many potential programmers 
get confused just deciding which language to 
use. We're not immune to the confusion; one 
of our obstades in trying to cover iigs progrant- 
ming is that we have to dedde whk,kmai^e 
to present the pro-am In, and it's ffiS:e&f mill 
have to make some effort to teach elements o/ 
the language, because It will probably not be 
BASIC, iigs programming uses a lot of iMa 
structures which BASIC is not able to handle 
conveniently, (ny personal choice would pttsb- 
ably be C. with Pascal a dose second.) 

The other hurdle is that the environment 
Surrounding personal computers has changed 
remarkably in their lifetime, from primarily a 
"hacker" audience to a "user" audience. !^uch 
of the user audience is unconcerned with the 
mechanics of the system. And the truth is that 
we get relatively few programming questions 
these days, and the ones that we do get are 
often complex or obscure enough that we're 
not sure what the general interest in our reply 
would be. 

We may "experiment' with a sample Iigs 
program or two in the next few months to see 
what Oie interest is. We'd like feedback on the 
art/des, gmd or tad, wimMiW i^^—DJD 

An^ cbaece of a regular edttoM column by 

Isaac Molho 
Ciarden Grove, Calif. 

Tom slips in an article now and again (such 
as "Personnel moves rock Apple" in the March 
1990 issue); keep watching. 

Cunently, Tom is working on trying to get 
our mailing list system ported over to OS/OS 
as well as implementing an intemai electronic 
mail system. Tom says by the time he's done, 
hell probably be sick enough of programming 
h look forward to mm ^ritii^'-bJD 
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